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A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


FEMININE BATHING 
and SWIMMING SUITS 
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navy. Also in navy or black taffeta. | £39 b 
71A—RUBBERIZED SATIN BATHING F 
TAM, black, king’s blue or purple. 3.50 


73—WOOL JERSEY SWIMMING SUIT, 


navy or black, with collar in copen or self color. 7.95 


73A—WHITE POLKA DOTTED RUBBER 
BATHING CAP, in blue or green. 15 
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BLACK SILK BATHING HOSE and BATHING SHOES 


illustrated, from our shops, Prices upon application. 
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Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States, i 
Phone €900 Greeley d 























Real Mattress Cleanliness 


ED ticking is a_ sieve-like fabric, which 

allows foreign matter to filter through and 
become a fixture in the mattress. Re-covering 
such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift which 
merely does away with part of the trouble. 





What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 


QUILTED 


| Excelsior MATTRESS P rotector 


which really solves this vexing problem. 











Keep Posted! | 
The Woman Citizen | | 


HE Woman’s National Political | 
Weekly is the authoritative med- | 
ium through which you can keep fully | 
posted as to the progress of modern | 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 








women. Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


Send your check or money order for $2.00 . 5 
today to the Subscription Department of Excelsior Quilting Co. 
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The Mail Service | 


established primarily for the convenience of non-resident patrons desiring to 
accomplish their shopping from a distance, and having to its credit a long 
record of successful endeavor, is especially commended to patrons spending the 


Summer out of town. | 
Practically every clothing need, for every member of the family, can be supplied | ; 


from the Store’s various Departments through the medium of the Mail 
Shopping Bureau, without trouble, inconvenience or additional expense to the 
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Style No. 4. Combining all the trim- 
ness of a sport coat this model may be 
had either in camel’s hair, or wool velour; 
featured in all shades; half lined. 


Price, $65.00 
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A practical blouse of crepe-de-Chine that 
may be worn effectively with a tailored 
suit or semi-dress Sport skirt for Summer 
wear. 
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“We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for 
the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own government.” 





Gagging Discussion 


‘VERY editor or publisher of a paper should watch alertly 

4 the half dozen bills that have been introduced in Congress 
fo» the continuance of the Espionage Act in time of peace. 

During the war the freedom of the press and other freedoms 
This was looked upon as a war necessity, 
With the coming of peace, 
American citizens are 


were much curtailed. 
and people submitted to it as such. 
however, the reason is removed, 
beginning to clamor for the restoration of their constitutional 
rights of free speech, free press and free assemblage 

[his restoration should be made not only as a matter of justice 
but as a matter of urgent expediency. The world is full of 
unrest, and Legislatures, state and national, at home and abroad, 
All the manifold proposals 


and 


are trying to find ways to quiet it. 
divide into two main categories: efforts to penalize the expres- 
sion of discontent, and efforts to remove the causes of discontent. 

The first method will never get us anywhere. At least, it will 
not get us anywhere that we want to go. It might bring us into 
a plight too much like that of the countries in Europe and Asia 


which have tried systematically to gag discussion. 


HERE are always legal penalties for anyone who breaks the 

laws, or who advises others to break them. It is right and 
proper that such persons should be punished. But there is a 
demand now in some quarters for legislation that will put an ex- 
tinguisher on various kinds of unpopular “propaganda.” 

In the first place, it cannot be done. All the power of Ger- 
many, when in military occupation of Belgium, could not pre- 
vent the printing and wide circulation of an anti-German news- 
paper. All the power of the Czar could not keep Russia from 
being flooded with revolutionary literature through underground 
channels. In the second place, to try to check disaffection by 
muzzling its expression is like trying to put out a fire by pouring 
on oil instead of water. 


NE state Legislature has had a bill pending to make it a 
crime “to criticize the government,” and one a bill to send 
people to jail for years if they “speak abusively of our form of 
government,” and another a bill to imprison anyone for any- 
thing that might “indirectly” encourage unbecoming senti- 
inents towards the government. 
Now, the right to pitch into his government verbally has 


always been one of the most cherished privileges of the Ameri- 


can citizen. Boston’s streets are adorned today with the sta- 


tues of men who denounced the constitution of the United 
States as “a covenant with death and an agreement with hell,”’ 
because it sanctioned slavery. The average American has 


loved his country and been loyal to it mainly because he en- 
joyed a large amount of freedom here—including the freedom to 
growl and grumble when he felt like it, and to criticize anything 
which he thought called for criticism. Legislation that puts 
criticism on a par with counselling assassination will make a 
thousandfold disaffection towards the government than 


any criticism it could possibly choke off. 


more 


HEN certain political and economic theories are being dis- 

cussed with intense interest throughout all the rest of the 
world, it is fatuous to fancy that we can prevent their discussion 
in the United States. Some of these theories are very foolish; but 
the way to meet foolish arguments is by wiser arguments, not by 
Free discussion is the only 
way to separate the chaff from the wheat. As Milton well said, 
let Truth and Falsehood grapple. Who ever knew Truth get 
the worst of it in a fair and open encounter ? 


jailing the person who utters them. 


When the pioneer suffragists were struggling to win for wom- 
en the opportunity to speak in public, Lucy Stone said that this 
right was fundamental, and that with it all other rights could be 
won; for when the women were able to present their own case, 
in the long run a fair-minded public could be trusted to render a 


just decision. 


— PHILLIPS said: “The community which 
dares not protect its humblest and most hated member in 
the free utterance of his opinions, no matter how false or hateful, 
is only a gang of slaves.” 

All the fathers of English and American liberty have laid 
stress upon the prime and fundamental importance of free speech 
and a free press. Do not let us permit them to be sacrificed to 
irritation against the preachers of wild and silly theories. No 
propaganda in the open can be half so dangerous as the sup- 
pression of free speech, the gagging of the press, and the denial 


of the right of peaceable assembly. 
A. $B. 
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As to Dangerous Legislation 


AX’ Iowa judge has decided that a man cannot be addressed 
by the health authorities on suspicion of having a venereal 
disease, and compelled to submit to examination. These high- 
handed measures are still being taken in regard to women, how- 
ever, in many of our states. 

Cases of the wrongful arrest of innocent women continue to 
multiply. The Woman Citizen of July 5, mentioned a dozen that 
had lately occurred in New York city. In one case in Minnesota, 
however, which was referred to in these columns some time ago, 
the report in the St. Paul Pioneer Press seems to have done in- 
justice to the agent of the Health Bureau. This agent (a woman) 
was sued for damages by a girl who claimed that she had been 
falsely accused, and imprisoned for some weeks in the St. Paul 
work house without cause. The clipping from the Pioneer Press 
was sent us by Mrs. Wm._.J. Logue, and we commented upon the 
facts as reported. The case is to come up for trial in October. 
Mrs. Logue writes us that she knew nothing of the matter beyond 
the press report, which was brief and did not give all the facts. 
She has since heard a fuller account of the affair from the agent 
of the Health Bureau, and she believes that the agent is being 
sued for damages unjustly. -The girl who made the complaint 


has meantime returned to her home in another state. 
A. §&.. B. 


The Supreme Lesson 


ITH the near approach of nation-wide suffrage, women 

are turning their attention more and more to citizenship 
classes, and to a study of their duty towards the state. It would 
be well for every citizenship class to ponder the moral drawn by 
Frank Vanderlip near the close of his book entitled ‘‘ What hap- 
pened to Europe,” written on his voyage home from a recent 
visit to the war devastated continent. 

Mr. Vanderlip says: ‘‘ In conclusion I want to say one solemn 
word in regard to the supreme lesson which I have drawn from 
my observation of the present situation in Europe. It is the duty 
that lies on each of us to give our country good government. I 
did not know before that I had in me a power of such poignant 
sympathy with dumb and uncomprehending peoples as this oppor- 
tunity for observation has awakened. No one with seeing eyes, 
and a sympathetic heart could make a wide observation of pres- 
ent European conditions without being moved to his depths in 
pity of peoples who are suffering because they have been badly 
governed. 

“Here is half the world, half of that world of intelligent, 
literate, industrious people who are made on much the same lines 
as ourselves, who, in spite of a willingness to labor skillfully and 
industriously, have passed through a horrible catastrophe and 
are facing another that might in the range of possibility be still 
worse. Their fate has been and will be directed by factors that 
seem outside their own volition. 

“ Wherever there has been moderately good government. there 
has quickly followed astounding progress. The inherent capacity 
of people under modern conditions to improve their surround- 
ings, given the boon of honest, wise, and just government, is 
marvelous; but whatever a government lacks in honesty, wisdom 
and judgment, this is quickly reflected in a plight that seemingly 
no amount of fine individual characteristics can overcome. Much 
of the lack of good government comes solely from ignorance. 

“No matter in what direction we look, we find some men in 
governmental positions who seem more moved by personal ambi- 
tion than by an unselfish desire wisely to serve. No matter what 


desperate national circumstances may exist, we see that great f 


national needs fail sometimes to bring out from national leaders 
the unselfish service that their people should have. 

‘ T have said that it appears that half the woes of the world were 
occasioned by economic ignorance, and it seems as if most of the 
other half could be traced to selfish political ambition. And so 
this is the lesson that has dominated all that I have learned. It 
is that the crime of all crimes, most far-reaching in its effect, the 
crime which involves harm to more innocent people than «ny 


other in the whole category of human frailty, is the crime of | 


abusing the privilege to serve. A thief may injure him f:om 
whom he steals. A murderer cuts short a single life. Those 
crimes are as nothing compared to the uncomprehended cr me 
which a public official commits in permitting personal ambi 
or ignorance to blind him to public duties. 

“If enough Americans could see what endless conseque: -es 
of sorrow and injustice flow from the almost unconscious : cts 
of men who fail to recognize the solemnity of a public trust, . nd 
who shape their acts on lines which they conceive may furt.ier 
their personal ambitions rather than steadfastly keeping be: 
them the opportunity for service to those who have put then in 
high position, I believe that America then could easily take er 
true place in world leadership. If that could be done, there we 
be an end to passing over lightly failure or dereliction in pu' lic 
office. Men unfitted by ability or moral grip to comprehend «nd 
to render the service that they might do, would be driven from 
public place by a whirlwind of public opinion. 

“And so it all goes back to a sound citizenship, to a compre- 
hension by all of us of our individual responsibility for good 
government, to the active acceptance of individual responsibility 
by every man who lays any claim to the rank of good citizenship.” 

Women come to their new duties as voters unhampered by the 
hide-bound political traditions which have been so great a 
hindrance to good government in the past. Let them bend their 
best intelligence to see how. the needed improvements can be 
had, and work for them without fear or favor. A: S: B 


co 





ONTANA will hold a special session of the state Legis- 

lature on Tuesday, Juiy 29, for the purpose of ratifying 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment. The session has been called 
by Governor Samuel V. Stewart. 
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MISS VIRGINIA D,. H. FURMAN 
First Woman to be Elected to Official Staff of a Metropolitan Bank 


Is There Room at the Top? 


ISS VIRGINIA FURMAN of New York may be called 
one at that. She is, for 
who, born with the golden 


an illustration and more than 
instance, an illustration of the woman 
spoon in her mouth, had it yanked out, and no spoon at all left. 
She is an illustration of the woman who made good in an 
unusual calling and found room for herself at the top. She is 
an illustration of woman’s ability to humanize business. She is 
an illustration of what happens when men help instead of hinder- 
ing women in the effort to earn a living. 

When one of the officials in the Columbia Trust Company 
called up Miss Furman one day and asked her if she was going to 
accept that offer he had made her, she said no, she wasn’t. She 
never had done anything in a bank and she didn’t think she ever 
could. Come on and try, insisted the man. Try for four months. 
If you don’t find a place for yourself in four months, there won't 
be any harm done. The bank will probably still be left standing. 
Come on and try. 


O she went on and tried. She admits that for some time after 
\” she got there she sat at a desk and made marks on a piece 
of paper to make it appear that she had caught on and had an 
extensive program of high finance mapped out ahead of her. Not 
that anybody was checking up on her time, but she herself was 
terribly mortified at her apparent inability. She couldn’t bear 
to look idle with all those busy men around her. Nominally she 
was at the head of the woman’s department. Actually she didn’t 
But by dint of keeping her eyes open, little 
She took up 


know what to do. 
by little she began to see the point of application. 
their banking problems with the company’s women clients, she 
took care of their deposit accounts, she explained banking terms 
that confused them, she brought in new clients. Presently she 
was indispensable as a straight business proposition. 


UT a woman is seldom a straight business proposition and 
nothing more. Nearly always a woman has'a human quality, 
sympathy, intuition, call it what you will, that rightly directed 


nakes her straight business plus. 


T has been in the exercise of the plus as much as the straight 
business that Miss Furman has scored. She has infused the 
friendly, human quality into the Company’s relations with its 
women clients. In the result, not only can the Columbia Trust 
Company be felicitated upon its foresightedness in giving recogni- 
tion to women, but a host of women are finding a personal 


pleasure in Miss Furman’s preferment. 


Ratification Schedule 


(Those starred have ratified.) 


Legislatures Now in Session or to Meet in 1919 


Massachusetts* 
Michigan* 

Illinois* 

Pennsylvania* 
Wisconsin* 
Georgia—June 25, 1919. 
Alabama—July 8, 1919. 
Ohio*—June 16, 1919. 
Texas*—June 23, 1919. 


Special Sessions Called to Ratify 
New York*—Called by Governor Smith for June 16. 
Kansas*—Called by Governor Allen for June 16. 
Wyoming—Called by Governor Carey. Date not set. 
Missouri*—Called by Governor Gardner for July 2. 
Called by Governor Goodrich for first week in Sept. 
Date not set. 


Indiana 
Colorado—Called by Governor Shoup. 
lowa*—Called by Governor Harding for July 2. 
South Dakota—Called by Governor Norbeck. Date not 
Utah—Called by Governor Bamberger for first week in Oct. 
Nebraska—Called by Governor McKelvie for July 28. 


set. 


Arizona—Date not set. 

Arkansas—Called by Governor Brough for July 28. 
Date not set. 

Called by Governor Stewart for July 29. 


Regular Legislatures—1920 


Biennial 


California 
Montana 


January 6 
May 11 


January 1 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland 


Mississippi (I¢very other session is special)  * I 
Virginia ‘ . 14 
New York Annual ” 8 
Massachusetts I 
Rhode Island 2 
South Carolina “ 3 

7 8 


New Jersey 

Georgia in June 

Special Sessions for Other Than Suffrage 
Ratification 


Iowa—To ratify code revision January, 1920. 


Louisiana—Possibility of special session before September, 
IQI9. 
New Jersey 

Special session in October. 


There may be an extra session in 1919. 
Maine 
North Carolina—Special session called. 


si YBODY LONGER DOUBTS, we suppose, that the - 
- women of the United States are all speedily to be voting 


citizens.” —The Continent. 
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The Federation Conventions 


Of the Federated Clubs of Business and Professional Women and the | 
Women’s Association of Commerce in St. Louis, 
Missouri, July 14-17, 1919 
— 


Make Over the’ World 





HERE was more convention than federation. For the 

women of business convened on the second floor, and the 
women of commerce on the third floor, and, ever and anon, both 
kinds of women on the first floor—not to mention single com- 
mittees, some of them big enough to make sizable conventions 
of their own, and joint committees clever enough to run any 
convention that ever convened, all these convening all over the 
Hotel Statler at all hours of the day and night. But though each 
convention consisted of federated clubs and both conventions 
had met at the same time and in the same place with the avowed 
intention of pooling, no absorption or amalgamation took place. 
And those with logical, unifying minds said, “This is ridiculous, 
that we should have two sets of federated clubs, each national in 
at least intended scope, with identical objects and similar mem- 
bership.” But those of practical and individualistic tendencies 
said, “Well, if we don’t want to unite yet we don’t have to, do 
we?” And thus the good old Anglo-Saxon origin of our Ameri- 
can traditions was vindicated, for we don’t and we didn’t. As 
with Joan and Peter in their nursery, a chalk line divided the 


world into realms. 


HE party of the first part, whose exploits I sing, was the 

Federated Clubs of Business and Professional Women. 
Some of them came from business women’s clubs, some from 
city or state or national federations of professional women, and 
some were delegates at large from the states. They represented 
as great a variety of pursuits as may be found in any chamber 
of commerce—lawyers in the lead, teachers, insurance women, 
publicity women, manufacturers, merchants, court reporters, ad- 
vertisers, promoters, chemists, dressmakers, physicians and 
nurses, lecturers, real estate agents, librarians, museum workers, 
civil service commissioners, probation officers, and many more. 
At a vocational luncheon the voluntary groupings showed 
museums, libraries and publicity grouped with schools under the 
general heading, education. 

The work of organizing which precipitated this convention out 
of a pretty well saturated solution of women in business, the 
country over, was conceived by Lena Madesin Phillips, the exe- 
cutive secretary of the National Business Women’s Committee, 
and financed from the reconstruction funds of the National War 
Work Council, with the approval of the United War Work 
Council. 

The country was divided into five districts, each under an 
organizer who went about looking for clubs mainly or wholly 
composed of business or professional women, instigating federa- 
tion among them, and organizing new clubs where none were. 
Marian Glenn, a magazine writer, covered the Pacific States, 
Dr. Anna Raines, Secretary of the Women’s Association of 
Commerce, the Central States, Ida Venable, sent by the Na- 
tional Y. W. C. A., the Mid-Western States, Mary Hoffer, a 


business woman, Elizabeth Barker, lately returned from \ ar 
work in the Argonne, and Olive Shepherd, a social worker, the 
Eastern States, Nina Price, of the British Export Company, ihe 
Southern States. ‘ 


LORENCE DURYEA, an advertising woman, acted as Jo! i 
the Baptist or advance missionary, to stir things up bef: 
the advent of the organizers; Elizabeth Sears, publicist ain 
magazine writer of New York City, took charge of publici 
Florence Spencer prepared for and ran the convention throuch 
its triumphant first birthday. 

There came, then, some 275 women representing 590 clu’, 
from 45 states, and covering 48 vocations. 

Each was a picked woman, who had achieved something 
definite in life, and who was willing to make a sacrifice of money. 
and of time and strength—business women are the only women 
who know the value of these—for the sake of a cause. 

Practically all the members were present at practically every 
meeting; practically nobody refused any office or duty offered 
her, or sought office for herself or her friends; everybody had 
an opinion, usually an original opinion, about every question 
raised, even about questions of parliamentary technique; and 
everyone went home in good humor. 

No one who faced this convention, were it only to make an- 
nouncement, failed to remark its extraordinary stimulating 
quality. It seemed compact of focused, avid attention and of a 
richly complex, well organized, and alert “apperceptive mass.” 
One speaker remarked on leaving the platform, “I seem to have 
been swimming in cerebration.” 


a 


HIS consciousness of power in the group was only in part 

because of the varied characters of the individual members; 
it was also due to their unity of purpose. Woman is a religious 
animal, and the fervid yet subdued emotion, evidenced both in 
the activities and in the inhibitions of the delegates was plainly) 
religious in character. Groups of delegates were cheerful, but 
not hilarious. There was a sort of solemnity in the air.—‘‘Some- 
thing like the humorless joy described in the “Little Piligrim,” 
said one flippant sister. There was necessarily little of “light 
footed spring,” but plenty of “jocund summer” abroad, and 
there fell often, amid the-vociferations of the many-minded 
throng, the hush of those who sat “with awful brow” watching 
once more the birth of a new era. 

“You see,” explained a southern delegate, 
coming out of the homes for a long time, bringing more or less 
of the carefully segregated virtues of that sanctuary along with 
them, but today Woman is stepping forth from the Home, with 
Chastity, Justice, and Love in her rather capable hands, for 
keeps.” 

“Maybe,” suggested another, “when we have helped run 
economic and political matters for two thousand years or so, 


“women have been 
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economics will not be based on the struggles of class and mass, 
cities will not consist of business blocks, residential sections and 
slums, ‘politics’ will not be a term of disgraceful implication, and 
the surface of a good part of the civilized world will not be a 
shambles. Who knows?” 

There was little mention of woman suffrage. Some of the 
delegates, indeed, had once opposed it. But the better part of 
one session was given to eulogies and reminiscences of Dr. Shaw 
and of the early suffrage workers—Susan B. Anthony, Mary A. 
Livermore, Lucy Stone—with cordial and respectful reference 
to Mrs. Catt and other of today’s leaders. “I don’t remember 
the sequence of Elisha and Elijah,” said a golden-haired insurance 
agent, ““but the leaders whom we are evolving are one of them.” 
And the teacher behind her endorsed this ungrammatical forth- 
setting of what all had felt. 


CLEVER, good-tempered, but comparatively inexperienced 

president pro tem, assisted by a competent parliamentarian, 
presided over amiably stormy sessions during which the osten- 
sible work was the adopting of a constitution and by-laws, which 
had been drawn up by one committee, torn to pieces by a 
second, and remade by a combination of the two, all working 
through hectic nights and omitting proper meals in truly feminine 
style. The real product of these sessions was not the pretty 
good constitution finally adopted but the weaving of personali- 
ties into a unified corporate consciousness. This the apparently 





time-wasting discussions achieved. 

There was at one point a free-for-all fight as to the definitions 
of a business and a professional woman. The matter was left 
for settlement by the various clubs according to local conditions 
and needs. A delicate-featured, soft-voiced lady from the 
south brought up the question of race, and with impassioned 
eloquence threatened to secede if any club anywhere should admit 
a shaded member. She was vehemently encouraged by her 
consoeurs, but the whole southern contingent was thereupon 
persuasively harangued by one of its members on the beauties 
of peace and the wisdom of creating a reputation for tolerance 
and pride and poise—and thus the Union was again preserved. 

At a joint meeting with the Association of Commerce the two 
conventions were welcomed to the City by representatives of the 
Mayor and of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. The Town 
Club of St. Louis opened its doors to all members and gave a 
lunch to the lawyers among the members. Everyone was in- 
vited by this same club, and almost everybody went, to an opera 
performed in the wonderful open air City Theatre. And a Com- 
|mittee of St. Louis women sat in the hotel lobby during the five 
days of the convention registering delegates and distributing 
literature and information. 

A considerable program has been sketched for the coming year 
fulfilling the professed objects of mutual service within the fed- 
eration and united service to the country and to humanity. Part 
of this work has been left in the hands of the executive commit- 
tee, headed by Gail Laughlin, a prominent California lawyer, the 
president of the federation. Each member, also, returning to her 
own bailiwick, expects to do her share by organizing and foster- 
ing clubs and club work. 

The next convention will probably be larger but can hardly be 
as clever as this first one. It has been offered already a rich 
choice of meeting places, from Washington state to Florida. 

S TO making the world over: These women expect to in- 

vestigate the status of business and professional women 
in business and in the professions; the effect of women on busi- 
ness and the professions; the effect of the business and profes- 





sional woman on general economic, political, and diplomatic 
conditions, and their effect on her; the standards, and especially 
the ethical standards of all businesses and professions, and how 
these standards may be maintained and lifted by the co-operations 
of woraen. And in all the talk about investigation and dissemina- 
tion of information, there was a plain purpose to make of the 
organization an aid to informed and wise consecration, in 
place of the imbecile consecration practised so long by ignorant 
women, and commemorated so beautifully in all forms of art by 
inspired gentlemen moved by distant observation to admire but 
not to emulate. Right feeling seemed generally to be taken for 
granted, and right action to be sought by the way of right 
thinking. 

There were however, several suggestions handed to the Reso- 
lutions Committee in regard to fairer civil service treatment of 
women, and to governmental employment agencies. Advice is to 
be given to women seeking to enter business and professional life, 
and vocational opportunities are to be recorded and advertised. 
There was considerable discussion of the best means for dis- 
couraging the tendency of employers to hire cheap, ignorant, in- 
efficient stenographers who, in turn, take down silly ineffective 
letters, dictated by ignorant, unlettered, and self-important lads 
in minor positions of administration. As one lady put it, “An 
efficient dictation inefficiently transcribed does not make an effi- 
cient letter.’ But the fruit of this combination, said 
another, militates against the reputation of women in business 
rather than against that of children in correspondence. The 
federation will, therefore, probably join the ranks of those who 
It is fortunate for the schools 


poor 


criticize our educational methods. 
that this new critic is pledged to know before she speaks. 
hen. Gi 


Another “Nationalization of Women” 
Myth 
OME new forms of political camouflage are being invented 
for the special purpose of deceiving women. 

In the last North Dakota Legislature, a member who was op- 
posed to the Non-Partisan League introduced, supposedly as a 
joke, a bill for the nationalization of women, from a hyper-pa- 
triotic viewpoint. The bill never even went to committee; it 
was killed by order of the speaker. 

In the recent campaign, however, when a referendum was 
taken to the voters upon seven measures passed by the Legis- 
lature, and the general issue at stake was the support or defeat 
of the League’s policies, hundreds of copies of this so-called free- 
love bill were printed and circulated in Stutsman County by 
opponents of the League, as an alleged sample of its policies; 
some of the women were badly scared. The Non-Partisan 
Leader (published in St. Paul, Minn.) says in its issue of July 
14: 

“A band of frantic mothers 
from Governor Frazier whether there was a law making it com- 
pulsory for any woman to submit to the attentions of any re- 
turned soldier who approached her. Word reached the women, 
however, before they got to Bismark, that there was no truth in 


started for Bismark to learn 


” 


the reports. 
Women will have to “keep their eyes peeled,” for every sort of 
device will be invented to mislead them in order to capture 
either their votes, or their influence with their men-folk. 
A. 3S. &. 
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Some Bargains in Economics for Women 





, HE net result of the foregoing 





RS. COSTIGAN’S article, which 
refers to a letter from Swift & 
Company that appeared in The Wom- 
an Citizen of May 24th, takes excep- 
tion to several of our statements. 
In the first place, Swift & Company 
wishes to apologize for an error that 
crept into its letter, where it was stated 


Citizen of June 14, 1919. 


Swift & Company’s Profits 
“Have Practically No Effect on Prices” 


A reply to the article entitled “ Swift's Rate of Profit,” 
by Mabel C. Costigan, which appeared in the Woman 


By L. D. H. Weld 


statements is that those who are 
attacking the packers because they be- 
lieve them responsible for the high price 
of meat are proceeding on a fallacy, and 
that if they wish to be honest and scicn- 
tific, they will acknowledge the force of 
our statements. The truth is that w 
have had to pay such high prices for | 


o Oo 





that the consumption of meat in the 





United States is only 17 pounds per 

person per year. We do not wonder that Mrs. Costigan com- 
plains of the apparent under-nourishment that would accompany 
such a small meat consumption. But the figure should have been 
170 pounds instead of 17 pounds. 

As a matter of fact, figures recently issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, show that the consumption 
of-meat in the United States was 193.5 pounds, as compared 
with 176 in 1914. That is to say, meat consumption has in- 
creased during the war in spite of the high prices. Further- 
more, it has been our experience that the poorer classes of 
people have shared in this increase even more than the well- 
to-do classes, owing presumably to the great increase in wages 
of factory workers, which has been more rapid in many lines 
than the increase in meat prices. 

Mrs. Costigan cannot understand why we consider 225,- 
000,000 pounds of frozen beef and mutton as a quantity “of 
little consequence.” In one sense, this is of course a huge 
amount. It is only when we begin to make comparisons that 
we do not get excited over this sum. The daily meat consump- 
tion of the country is about 58,000,000 pounds, so that 225,- 
000,000 pounds would last less than four days! The annual 
consumption is over 20 billion pounds; the amount referred to 
above is only a little more than one per cent of the annual con- 
sumption. 

Mrs. Costigan complains that for Swift & Company to an- 
nounce its profit as only a fraction of a cent per pound is as 
immaterial as it would be to estimate the earnings of a street 
railway company “on the number of revolutions of the wheels 
of its passenger cars per year ;” that the proper test of profits is 
the return on investment. 


LTHOUGH the example used is a clever one, and likely 

to make our arguments appear ridiculous, we shall have 
to differ with Mrs. Costigan. There are two ways to consider 
profits ; first, their effect on prices of the products we sell; and 
second as a return on investment. To study profits in relation 
to investment gives no clue whatever to their effect on prices. 

When we say that our profit is less than two cents on each 
dollar of sales, and only about one half a cent per pound of 
product, this is absolute proof that the elimination of our profits 
would have practically no effect on prices. As a matter of 
fact, if we had sold all our products at one cent less per pound 
in 1918, we would have suffered as large a loss as we made 
profit ! 

The only chance for refuting this statement is in proving that 
we are not telling the truth, or that our accounting system (which 
has been developed with a great deal of care over a long period 
of years) is unsound. But even if our accounting system yielded 
results that were 50 per cent wrong—or if we were untruthful 
to that extent—our claim that our profits have practically no 
effect on prices would still hold! 


stock in spite of the great economi:s 
we have effected in manufacturing and distributing, we are ale 
to earn only a fraction of a cent per pound of meat—includii 
by the way, the profit from cured hides, oleo oil, rendered fa ; 
and other by-products. 


E are equally willing to defend our profits on investme:t 

as reasonable. War profits in many other industries wee 
much higher, but the main point is that our profits were nct 
earned in cash; they were merely book profits, tied up in hu 
stocks of goods. A drop in value of these stocks would wij 
out our profits—and such a drop in values is bound to cone 
some time. It has happened already to a certain extent in cattle 
and beef, and as a matter of fact, Swift & Company has su’- 
fered huge’losses in this department since the first of the year. 

It is also worthy of note that in 1918 Swift & Company earne:] 
profits which were smaller than those permitted us by the Foo 
Administration. 

As for Swift & Company’s advertising expenditures, the $1,- 
700,000 spent in 1918 amounted to only about 1/15 of one per 
cent of our sales. Probably no other large advertising manufac- 
turer in the United States spends such a small percentage. This 
covered both our educational advertising and our regular com- 
mercial advertising. 

We are forced to pay for space in the newspaper and maga- 
zines to tell our side of the story, and to refute the unfair and 
erroneous charges that are made against us. Is there any reason 
why we should not be allowed this privilege? Perhaps it would 
not be necessary if all publications were as fair-minded as 
The Woman Citizen has been, in allowing us to present our 


facts. 


T is said that one of the most serious features of the situation 

is the fact that the packers are handling many products be- 
sides meats. Mrs. Costigan gives the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion as authority for the statement that Swift & Company is the 
largest handler of butter in the country, and that the five large 
packers handle at least half the interstate movement of poultry, 
eggs, and cheese. 

Swift & Company does not know how much the other packers 
handle, but can give figures, based on Government data, which 
show that in 1918 we handled 5.9 per cent of the butter, 6.3 per 
cent of the eggs, and 6.0 per cent of the poultry that was sold 
in the United States. The five large packers together cannot 
possibly handle more than 15 or 20 per cent of the total, and they 
are in absolutely open competition with each other at that! 
Swift & Company has no agreements or understandings with 
other packers to effect the prices of products bought and sold. 

Swift & Company does not handle coffee, rice, cereals, or 
breakfast foods. We are not interested directly or indirectly in 
retail groceries or chain stores, and we have no intention of 
carrying the wide variety of products handled by wholesale 
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grocers. In the products that we do handle—which are meats and 
meat by-products, canned goods, butter, eggs, cheese, poultry, 
and a little dried and salted fish—we furnish the most direct 
marketing route from producer to consumer that is practicable 
and that can be found. 


URTHER information along these lines may be found in 

Swift & Company’s 1919 Year Book and in its Analysis 
and Criticism of the Federal Trade Commission’s Report, which 
may be procured by addressing our general office in Chicago. 
The latter publication contains positive proof of the unfairness 
of the Federal Trade Commission’s Report, and gives instances 
of suppressed information taken from the packers’ files which 
reiute the very contentions of the Commission. 

Swift & Company appreciates this opportunity to present its 
side of the case, and is glad that the League of Women Voters 
is making an investigation of the food question. We welcome 
fair and impartial investigations, and shall be glad to aid in 


every possible way, and to give such information about our busi- 
ness as may be desired. 


Co-operation is Coming 
By A. D. Warbasse 


’T*“HE Co-operative Movement has something to offer which 

is sorely needed today—a means of relief from the ex- 
ploitation of the profiteers. This is possible through the collec- 
tive, organized power of the consumer—a power which is ulti- 
mately destined to control the production and distribution of the 
necessities of the people. 

The fact that it does afford this relief is shown by the mar- 
velous growth of the movement recently all over the world. 

The war has done much to increase the knowledge of the value 
of Co-operation. Flagrant profiteering has made people turn in 
thousands to the one place where they have not been over- 
charged—the Co-operative store. The soldiers in France re- 
member with joy the visits to the Co-operative van. 

Through their co-operative organization, the people become 
their own store-keepers, wholesalers, manufacturers, bankers and 
insurance societies. Co-operation teaches the people how to pro- 
vide, own and conduct their own housing, recreations and educa- 
tional institutions, and ultimately to supply all of their needs. 
Its purpose is to take these things out of private hands, which 
administer them through a competitive system for purposes of 
private gain, and install organized consumers in the place of 
private promoters. 

It does this through methods which are democratic and 
founded on the principles of liberty and fraternity. It excludes 
none. It desires that all shall join. Its significant function is 
to substitute the spirit of co-operation and mutual aid for that 
of competition and antagonism. 

Three of the cardinal principles of Rochdale Co-operation are 
(1) Each member one vote, (2) Legal current rate of interest 
on capital shares, (3) Savings returned to members according to 
amount of purchases or used by common consent for collective 
purposes. 

A group of people organize a society on these principles, and 
proceed to buy and distribute simple commodities to themselves, 
thus saving the profits of the retailer. Other groups unite with 
them to pool their purchasing power. A definite proportion of 
the savings which soon accumulate go to maintain a Wholesale— 
and as the Wholesale develops larger and larger profits, it erects 
factories, buys land, coal mines, ships to import raw material and 


foods—all of which are owned and controlled by the individual 
Co-operative societies. 


HIS movement exists in all the countries of the world. For 
seventy-five years it has been growing without ceasing. Its 
increase is ten times faster than the population is increasing. In 
|-urope it now embraces one-third of the population. In some 
countries a majority of the people are included in the Co-opera- 
tive Movement. The organized societies in each country are 
federated in the world movement through the International Co- 
operative Alliance. This is the strongest and most effective 
democratic international organization in the world. 
The English Co-operative Movement presents a 
Since the little 


fascinating 
story of economic development. store was 
opened in Rochdale, in 1844, to the present day there has been 
no recession in the growth of the Movement. Societies modeled 
after the weavers’ store at Rochdale multiplied steadily; and 
at the end of the first 20 years a Wholesale was established at 
By 1916 it had 30,000 employees and 1200 dis- 
Today this is the largest 


Manchester. 
tributive societies held shares in it. 
food supply house in the world doing a business of $300,000,000 
in 1918 and supplying 3,500,000 families. Sixty-five co-operative 
factories owned by the wholesale, are busy manufacturing 
clothing, shoes, household necessities, etc., for their owners—the 
Co-operators of Great Britain. 


OMEN have played an important part in the Co-opera- 
tive Movement. Even in the days before the votes for 
women campaigns in England, the women Co-operators had an 
equal voice in all Co-operative affairs. They were among the 
staunchest supporters of the woman movement for the ballot— 
for equal pay, etc. 

The Women’s Guild of England, numbering over 30,000 or- 
ganized Co-operators, have initiated many progressive measures 
to improve conditions of domestic life. 

One interesting development of the British Movement has 
been the investment of half a million dollars in 50,000 working- 
men’s homes now being paid for on the Co-operative plan. The 
English co-operative building societies have practically all built 
their houses outside the limits of the cities-—-in the suburbs, the 
pioneers of the movement being strongly prejudiced against city 
tenement dwellings. Over on the Continent, however, the 
garden city principle has been applied successfully to city con- 
ditions, the only difference being that apartment houses have been 
substituted for one or two-family dwellings. The big local co- 
operative society, Produktion, in Hamburg, has built many square 
blocks of model apartment houses, up to the hour in their sani- 
tary conditions and modern conveniences. 

An excellent example of co-operative city housing is seen in 
the Danish Workmen’s Co-operative Building Society, which 
was organized in Copenhagen as late as 1912. Each member pays 
ten dollars into the society’s treasury which goes into the re- 
serve fund. When he takes an apartment, a further payment 
of from $70 to $125 is made, according to the size and the con- 
veniences of the apartment. The rent is fixed to cover upkeep 
expenses, taxes, insurance, repairs, interest on mortgages, and 
a slight margin over, for safety. As the mortgages which are 
genérally held by the co-operative credit associations are grad- 
ually redeemed, the rents of the tenant-members decrease corres- 
pondingly. 

The society has already built, during the past six years, nine 
big model apartment houses, comprising 600 apartments, or flats, 
at a total cost of about $1,000,000. Several more such buildings 
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To wake-up 


the beauty of your Skin 


T is never too late to wake-up the sleeping beauty ot your skin, 
And the best tonic to awaken skins to their rightful loveliness is 
—the right kind of soap. 

But—what kind of soap is the right kind of soap? 

A soap for the care of the skin must give an abundant lather which 
quickly and thoroughly rinses off. It must not stick in the pores or 
“‘dry” the tender outer cuticle. 

If you use Fairy Soap you notice its abundant lather. You notice 
how quickly it rinses off. That is most important. For a velvety 
cleansing lather should not only reach into pores and cleanse them, 
but should thoroughly rinse out and off. 

If you have not already made friends with Fairy Soap, we are sure 
there is a pleasant surprise in store for you. Use it consistently— 
in your bath, too—thus giving the constant care to your skin which 
is so necessary if your complexion is to wake-up to its rightful 
beauty. 


GE FAIRBANK conranr) 





FOR TOILET— FOR BATH 


are now under construction. On the ground floors of all the 
buildings are the stores of the local consumers’ co-operative so- 
ciety, with which the building society is closely connected. 

The Danish housing society has been able to afford its members 
very material reductions in rents because it has carried the co- 
operative principle back even to the production of building ma- 
terials. 

Another instance of successful co-operative building on a 
large scale is the society in Basle, in Switzerland, a city which 
is practically one hundred per cent Co-operative. Here, to 
city conditions prevail, and the building society, which has ov: 
500 members, each representing a family, provides only apar 
ments. After being in existence seventeen years, the socie! 
owns 18 buildings, or properties, containing nearly a hundre| 
apartments and one co-operative store, the total cost of whic) 
amounts to nearly $200,000. 

We have, also an excellent practical illustration of co-oper 
tive housing in Brooklyn, New York. This experiment, a; 
parently the only one of its kind in the country, made by a sma 
group of Finns, is worthy of quite a pilgrimage. 


LL over the United States the Co-operative Movement hi 

developed. It has been sporadic. No center can be desig 
nated as the seat of the renaissance of Co-operation. 
cultural people of the northern states have been among the firs 
in this new era. The Co-operative League of America, the na 
tional Union of the Movement, has knowledge of over 3,00 
true consumers’ co-operative societies conducting stores. |: 
some locations the purchasing power of groups of societies ha: 
become so great that they have federated and organized whol 


The agr 


sale societies. 

The Co-operative Movement in this country, until recently, ha: 
had no central organization to carry on the work of federating 
the 3,000 American societies and to undertake the educational 
functions so necessary for progression and permanency. The 
cause of most of the past failures may be traced to the lack of 
unity of action, and to the fact that thousands of Co-operative 
organizations have been incorporated without the membership 
being interested in the Rochdale principles—an understanding 
of which is essential to success. 

In Western Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and Ohio 
there are several hundred successful distributive societies with 
three large wholesale centers. 

Many of these societies own their own buildings. 
groceries, meat, hardware, dry goods and clothing. 
duct their own coal-yard. The Roseland, Illinois, Society has 
400 members, and is doing a business of $130,000 a year. The 
Gillespie, Illinois, Society does a business of $140,000 a year. 

Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Montana are, per- 
haps more thoroughly permeated with the spirit of co-operation 
than any other section of the country. An example of the 
method of operation is the Silverleaf, North Dakota, Society. A 
They bought out 


They sell 
Some con- 


small group of farmers subscribed $200 each. 
two merchants in the nearest town. One building was remodeled 
and used as a store, warehouse and creamery; the other is used 
as a community center. The same group of farmers are mem- 
bers of a co-operative farm-produce selling association; the 
interests of the two are combined. 

The Northwest has a vigorous movement 
Sound. The powerful labor organizations of Seattle have be- 
come interested in Co-operation. Things are happening rapidly. 
The Seattle society bought a store doing a business of $4,200 a 
month. They started in June, 1918, and increased the business 
to $7,000 a month. They then took over a large market, and 
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during the first 30 weeks did a business of $500,000. Now their 
meat business alone amounts to $70,000 a month. Their net 
profit in the first sevén months was $20,000. All this business is 
on strictly Rochdale principles. 

Among these Seattle Co-operatives are found a laundry, print- 
ing plant, milk condensary, several shingle mills, fish cannery 
and recreation houses. Behind them is the support of the labor 
unions. A single union contributed $12,000 to their total $41,000 
paid up capital. The Puget Sound Co-operative Wholesale, a 
federation of the societies about Seattle, was organized in 1918. 
In the winter of 1919 it fed the families of the striking ship-yard 
workers when the authorities and the private merchants con- 
spired to starve them out. 


O-OPERATION in industry is the next step in the world 
It adjusts the strained relations of 


sweep of democracy. 
It provides, through 


capital and labor without violent revolution. 
organized collective self-help, capital which in the hands of the 
workers is not an evil but a means of economic emancipation. 

People of vision are realizing the value of this forward move- 
ment. Labor unions, Catholic and Protestant Reconstruction 
hodies and Socialist organizations alike are urging their fol- 
lowers to study and promote the Co-operative Movement. Co- 
operation embraces all—with antagonism toward none. Its 
motto is “Each for All and All for Each.” 

The societies of many countries exchange commodities with 
one another. This international co-operative trading is the hope 
of the world—demanding freedom of the seas and no trade dis- 
criminations. The watchword of the future is to be “Co-opera- 
tion.” The competitive methods of the past must be abolished. 
This can and will be accomplished by the workers who are to rule 
the world—not in hate, through the cruel, selfish methods of the 
past, but by putting into practice the simple principles of the 
Co-operative Movement. 

If all were Co-operators there would be no exploitation of the 
weak, by the strong—men and nations would not try to secure 
political or economic supremacy over others, the resources of 
the world would be greatly increased and more equitably en- 
ioyed. Co-operation is the best guarantee against war. Already 
the Co-operators are in accord the world over. 

The reconstruction of society on a different basis can be more 
quickly and permanently secured through this popular, growing 
organized movement than by any other method—political or 
It is for the people of all classes to awaken to their 

If they wish to avert calamity and chaos here is 


economic. 
opportunity. 
the way out. 

Become a Co-operator for Co-operation is Coming !* 


Woman’s Independence Day 


ORE than 800 women registered on Woman’s Independ- 

ence Day—July 1, at Providence, Rhode Island. Though 
the new voters have one year in which to register, they flocked 
to the City Hall in such numbers on the first day as to make a 
remarkable demonstration. 

Mrs. Sara M. Algeo was chairman of the Independence Day 
Committee which arranged the memorable program to mark the 
entrance of Rhode Island women into political partnership with 
the men. The day closed with a banquet at which prominent 
local officials including Mayor Gainer, and former United States 
Senator Henry F. Lippitt were among the speakers. Thomas 
Carney, Secretary of the Carpenters’ Union, welcomed the new 
voters on behalf of organized labor. 


*Further information on this subject may be had from the Co-operative 
League of America, 2 West 13th Street, New York City. 











Best & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th Street 
Established 1879 





when cut at our Children’s Barber 
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is given back for you to treasure in 
a decorative envelope with baby’s 
name, age and date. 


Yet this is only one of the individual 
touches that differentiates the Children’s 
Barber Shop from that of grown ups. 
Exclusively for children under the direc- 
tion of specialists in children’s hair cuts, 
Liliputia boasts of expert skill and indi- 
vidual attention not obtainable elsewhere. 


Here Best & Co. patrons come to consult 
our specialists for the most becoming styles 
for their youngsters. Avoiding the “hit 
and miss” methods of barbers inexperi- 
enced in children’s cuts, they regularly 
entrust their children solely to our experts. 


Gay chintz curtains, hanging ferns, cunning 
little chairs and a music box, and the fact 
that no grown ups other than mother and 
nurse are allowed, make this Barber Shop 
the jolliest sort of a place for youngsters 
to visit. 


With barbers skilled in handling kiddies, 
and souvenirs for each small patron, for 
the most timid child hair-cutting in Lili- 
putia is of thrilling interest.. 


CHILDREN’S BARBER SHOP 
(Original) 





=== You Never Pay More at Bess == 
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Iowa’s Legislative Committee 

















Reading from left to right: Mrs. Earl Linn, of Des Moines; Mrs. H. W. Spaulding, of Grinnell; Mrs. Frank W. Dodson, of Des 

Moines, Chairman of Legislative Committee; Mrs. James A. Devitt, of Oskaloosa, President of the Iowa Equal Suffrage Associa- 

tion; Mrs. Fred. B. Crowley, of Des Moines, Corresponding Secretary, lowa Equal Suffrage Association; Miss Annabelle Wallace, 
of Des Moines, prominent in suffrage work 


OWA women piled up suffrage experience in record-breaking 
fashion during the 1919 legislative session. Every type of 
suffrage measure at one time or another engaged the attention 
of the Iowa law-makers, and kept the legislative committee of 
the Iowa Equal Suffrage Association keenly on the alert during 
the entire session. 

Full suffrage, primary suffrage and presidential suffrage were 
the successive steps which led to the grand climax that came 
with the ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment by an 
overwhelming vote, at the special session called by Governor 
Harding. Presidential suffrage was adopted near the close of 
the legislative session, and it is generally conceded that the over- 
whelming majority given the presidential suffrage measure made 
certain the ratification of the Federal Amendment by an equally 
sweeping majority. 

On top of these two signal triumphs for Iowa suffragists, the 
press of the state is predicting that primary suffrage for the 
women of the state is almost certain of adoption when the Legis- 
lature meets in special session next January to revise the code. 
A primary suffrage bill introduced early in the regular session of 
the Legislature received a large majority in the House, and 
only failed of passage in the Senate by reason of political 


maneuvering. 


OWA’S has been a long and strenuous pull but the Legisla- 

tive Committee has been equal to all crises. At times the 
outlook for any suffrage victory has been dark, but the committee 
has forged ahead to success. The chairmanship of this im- 
portant committee was filled by Mrs. F. W. Dodson, who brought 
invaluable political experience to her work gained during her 
years’ service as recorder of Polk County, in which the capital 
of the state is situated. Her political sagacity guided the com- 
mittee through many difficult periods and contributed materially 
to the passage of the presidential suffrage bill. 

Closely associated with the legislative chairman and respon- 
sible for a large share of the detail work of the committee 
throughout the year was Mrs. Fred B. Crowley, corresponding 
secretary of the state association. Mrs. Crowley was responsible 
for much of the excellent work done at the state house, an im- 
portant contribution being the poll of the Legislature for the 
ratification session. It was during this strenuous suffrage period 
that Mrs. Crowley suffered the loss of her son in the service. 


URING previous suffrage campaigns in lowa, Mrs. 
Crowley has done much excellent political work. In spite 


of the large portion of her time devoted to the suffrage cause, she 
has found time to give talks in art, a subject in which she is in- 
tensely interested, and she has also written short stories and 
verses, a number of the latter having been set to music. She also 
wrote the prize suffrage song during the 1916 campaign. 

During the regular session of the Legislature, Miss Anna B. 
Lawther, president of the Iowa Equal Suffrage Association, gave 
the same untiring service and support to her work as marked the 
entire period of her presidency. Upon the resignation of Miss 
Lawther, who is now head of the Democratic Women’s Commit- 
tee of Iowa, Mrs. James Devitt, the vice-president, succeeded to 
the presidency. Mrs. Devitt is thoroughly conversant with Iowa 
politics, and was well fitted to take the reins during the campaign 
for ratification. The one-sided vote for the amendment speaks 
for the efficiency of the campaign. 

Mrs. Devitt is now preparing for an intensive campaign and 
education of the new voters. She already has plans under way 
for the jubilee campaign to be held in the early autumn, when 
Iowa will formally announce its affiliation with the League of 
Women Voters. 

Mrs. H. W. Spaulding, another member of the legislative com- 
mittee, has been prominently identified with the suffrage move- 
ment for some years. She is also filling the important post of 
president of the Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. Earl Linn and Miss Annabelle Wallace have taken a 
prominent part in suffrage campaigning. Like the other mem- 
bers of the Legislative Committee, Mrs. Linn and Miss Wal- 
lace did fine work during the 1916 campaign and the legislative 


work that followed. 


Arkansas’s Special Session 


HE Arkansas Legislature will meet in special session July 

28. Governor C. H. Brough has called the session solely 
for the purpose of ratifying the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 
This action of the Governor meets with the universal approval 
of the voters of Arkansas. 

Though not favoring special sessions as a general rule, the 
members of the Legislature showed no hesitation in agreeing to 
come to Little Rock for the purpose of ratifying the amendment. 
A number wrote that they were willing to defray their own ex- 
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penses. The speaker of the house, who has been ill and is spend- 


ing some time in Colorado, will return to Arkansas for the one 
day in order to be present at the ratification. 
Governor Brough was one of the governors of Southern Soave CC. CaT 
states to whom Governor Pleasant of Louisiana appealed in oy WW 


his effort to get the Southern states to agree not to call special 
sessions of the Legislatures for the ratification of the Federal 


\mendment, but Governor Brough is so thorough a suffragist Jor War en 


that he replied immediately that he favored the ratification, and 
a little more than two weeks ago called the special session. 
The Legislature will convene at 12 o’clock sharp, and it is 
believed the whole proceeding will be completed that afternoon. . 
ene edad, Gives that 


Elated Over Political Outlook Dash, Style ana 
HE New Jersey Suffrage Ratification Committee completed touch of 
its organization last week at a large and enthusiastic gather- 
ing of women representing ten groups of organized women and Youthfulness 
every county in the state except two. The following officers 


were elected: Chairman, Mrs. E. F. Feickert of Plainfield; At the 
Secretary, Mrs. James Simister of Montclair ; Treasurer, Mrs. Best Shops. Look 
Edward Olmsted of Elizabeth. The new chairman was instructed for this Label 


to appoint an executive committee to consist of one representative 





tive experience at Trenton. 
Letters promising hearty and enthusiastic support were read 
from State Senator Edward I. Edwards, Congressman Thomas 


J. Scully, Frank M. McDermit and Warren C. King. 
i ng TIMOTHY F. CROWLEY 


The Committee will consist of ten or more sections, covering 
Makers Inc. 


]. Federation of Wo- 
NEW YORK 


Croxgley: i 


i a 


of each group and seven women who have had special legisla- 








the following groups of women: The N. | 
men’s Clubs, The N. J. Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, 
The W. C. T. U., Teachers, Nurses, Labor Unionists, House- 
Grangers, Fraternal Orders, Doctors, Lawyers, and other 








wives, 
business and professional women. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, national suffrage president, made e ? 
the principal address. She told the women that assurances as to Precaution or Regret e | 
the action of special and regular sessions of Legislatures had 


been received to make it certain that from thirty to thirty-five . 
states will have ratified before January first, and that “New The woman of today exercises the same 
Jersey's only chance to be one of the necessary three-fourths will intelligent care of her home as the man 
be to come in as number thirty-six. Mrs. Beatrice Stern, repre- bestows on his_ business. The first thought 
senting the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, says that the ex- in each case is to safeguard your property 

and valuables. Many thousand house- 


perience of the Federation’s Legislative Committee at the State 
House when working for bills endorsed by the Federation had 
, holders have successfully employed the 


made her realize that women can hope to accomplish very little Hol S f El . Pp ; 
without the ballot. Rev. Florence Randolph declared that her we ystem - ectric paterson So 
wns citiie tied de guard their homes during the summer 


organization of six thousand women 
ratification movement and intended to work actively during the 
campaign in opposition to candidates who have refused to give it 


months. The cost is small—the protection 
is complete. We inspect your house regu- 


their support. Miss Alice Scott as a Labor Union woman was larly and send you reports on its condition. 
sure that industrial workers realized their need of the ballot and We prevented the robbery of four houses 
will give their hearty support to the short and direct method of . «4 h > 
getting it. Miss Grace E. Colvin of East Orange, Secretary of last wee + PORE See See 


the Public Health Nurses’ Association, said that her organization 
strongly endorsed the movement. “Where There Is Holmes, There Is Safety” 


Speaking as a teacher of considerable legislative experience, 
especially during the last session of the Legislature, Mrs. Caroline i y 
B. Lowe of Passaic said the teachers could be counted upon as uM ‘eg 
very active members of the Committee. Over three thousand of 
them have already enrolled as supporters of the ratification work. 
Everett Colby, who was an interested visitor, was called upon PRO 1h I x @1 7 ION 


to speak and gave the women some sound political advice, telling 26 CORTLANDT:ST- tel Cor' T 10 


them not to put their trust in kind words from candidates but to 
insist upon positive promises. 
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THE WOMAN CITIZEN’S WHEEL OF PROGRESS 
(Mrs. J. C. Holman, of St. Paul, originated this wheel) 


WHITE SPACES INDICATE GOOD LEGISLATION 
BLACK SPACES POOR OR NO LEGISLATION 


Full Suffrage States are listed in the chronological order in which they gained suffrage 


Circle 1 Industrial Welfare Commission to regulate 
hours, wages and working conditions of 
women and children. 


2 Child Labor—14 year limit. Guarded ex- 
emptions during vacations are allowed 
and poverty exemptions when these are 
neutralized by Mothers’ Pensions laws. 


Circle 3 Compulsory education—State-wide. 
4 Eight or nine hour day for women, 
5 Minimum wage. 
6 Mothers’ pensions. 
7 Equal guardianship. 
8 Age of consent, 18 years—chaste or 


unchaste. 
9 Red light abatement. 
10 Prohibition, 


Legislative Standard No. IV. 
Hours 


Approved by the American Association for Labor Legislation 


T first sight it would seem as if there 
could be nothing easier to frame than an 
effective law regulating hours of labor. But 
hour-legislation actually on our statute books 
contains defects so great in some states as to 
make a seemingly good law of little real value. 
The crude basis we have used for inclusion 
among our “white” states in the Wheel ot 
Progress has been a definite statement in the 
law in regard to either daily or weekly hours, 
i.€., either not more than nine a day, or, not 
more than 54 a week. This has left us in many 
states with the possibility of ten hours’ or more 
work a day, provided a weekly maximum was 
not violated, or of seven days’ work a weck, 
provided a daily maximum was not violated. 





The following criticism of our Circle No. 4, 
by the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, brings out some of the weaknesses of 
apparently excellent hour-legislation. 

“Tf you include Massachusetts, Pennsylvania 
and Rhode Island, all of which have a ten-hour 
day and 54-hour week, why do you not also in- 
clude Delaware and Wisconsin, which have a 
The 54- or 


55-hour week practically make a 5% or 6-day 


ten-hour day and 55-hour week? 


week, thus giving employees one or one-half 
. : 
days’ rest in seven. 
“Oklahoma and Idaho are included in your 
circle. They have a 9-hour day, but no weekly 


limitations; also Colorado, ‘Washington and 


Montana have the 8-hour day, but no weekly 


limitations. I suppose in the practical opera- 
tion, very few industries in those states work 
a 7-day week, but, nevertheless, this is not pro- 
hibited by law, and if you can, it would seem 
wise to make some note of the situation.” 
The ideal labor legislation fitted to the worker 
and the industry is, as has been pointed out 
Welfare 
with broad powers to cover in its regulations 
The Wiscon- 


before, the Industrial Commission, 
the conditions of each industry. 
sin Industrial Commission, for example, estab- 
lished an 8-hour day for women conductors 
when they first appeared on the cars. 

In default of such a method of regulating 
hours a general model hour law should cover: 
(1) 8-hour day; (2) 
day’s rest in seven; (4) prohibition of work at 


48-hour week; (3) one 


night—these requirements to be applicable to 
all industries, with certain exemptions in re- 
spect to requirement No. 4. 

N respect to Nos. 2 and 3, only one state 

(California) specifies that eight hours a day 
shall mean 48 hours a week. Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Kansas, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania 
and Wyoming, eleven states in all, have a pro- 
vision for one day’s rest in seven, but in many 
on this list the provision only applies to a few 
industries. Specifications in respect to both a 
48-hour week and a 6-day week are equally 
important, because even if hours are short, the 
physical and moral strain of day after day of 
work with no break is injurious. 

In respect to night work prohibitions, the law 
should be worded so as to exclude labor in the 
time when the rest of the world is asleep. In 
Connecticut, when this country went first into 
war, the night work prohibition read “after 10 
p.m.” 12.01 a.m. was not technically night 
under the law and it was soon found that 
women munition workers at Bridgeport were 
laid off at ten o’clock but returned to work 
shortly after midnight. 

As some industries may need to work longer 
after daylight than others, perhaps the best 
form of law would be one providing “9 hours’ 
rest after not later than 10 p.m. between two 
consecutive days’ employment.” 

Wisconsin and Oregon have laws of some- 
what this form, applying to some employments. 
Though about a dozen states have legislation 
on night work, in some the law is like that of 
Connecticut and in some others it applies only 
to a few industries. A few industries, notably 
trained nursing, should be excluded from the 
night work clause. The other clauses of an 
hour law should cover all occupations. 

At present Alabama, Florida, Iowa, Indiana, 


New Mexico and West Virginia have no’ regu- 





1Woman Citizen, Feb. 8, 1919. 

2Had none when Wheel was made (Jan., 1919). 
At least three states (Utah, North Dakota and Mas- 
sachusetts) lowered their hours to 48 a week or to 
8 a day in 1919. 
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lation of women’s working hours. Twenty 
others fall short in lesser degree even of the 
imperfect standards laid down by our Wheel 
and no state meets the requirements of the 
model just outlined; California comes the 
nearest, but has an inadequate one day’s rest 
in seven provision, which fails to provide against 
night work. 

The 8-hour day and the 6-day week is a first 
step. The next step to be taken is toward the 
Saturday half holiday with no reduction of 
pay—a 44-hour and a 5%-day week. Already, 
though nowhere in this country enacted into 
law, some trades unions have reached this 
standard, which is included among the demands 
of the Industry Committee of the League of 


M.S. B. 


Women Voters. 


Laws Every Woman Should Know 
(gene examples of laws which defeat 

themselves are supplied by Margaret A. 
Hobbs, of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation : 

A Pennsylvania law provides that except in 
agriculture “ eight hours between the rising and 
the setting sun shall be deemed and held to be 
a legal day’s work” but agreements to work 
unlimited overtime, at compensation to be 
agreed upon between employer and employee, 
may be worked. There are a number of old 
eight-hour laws of this character. 

The South Dakota Women’s Hour Law 
penalizes persons who compel women to work 
more than ten hours a day; of course it is 
always impossible to prove compulsion. 

The Massachusetts Minimum Wage Law pro- 
vides as penalty only that the Commission may 
publish the names of employers who pay less 
than the legal minimum. The Commission has 
never exercised this power. I understand that 
some of the better employers of the state have 
recently asked for a real compulsory law so 
that they will no longer be penalized in com- 
parison with less scrupulous employers. 

The California One-Day-of-Rest-in-Seven 
Law, exempting all “ emergencies,” is made in- 
effective by this broad exemption. Most of 
the laws limiting the hours of street railway 


employees are similarly ineffective. 


Pays Tribute to Women 

N an-address to the American Colony in 

Paris recently, Hugh C. Wallace, American 
Ambassador to France, paid high tribute to 
the American woman during the war, saying: 
““When history tells the tale of American de- 
votion to France at the beginning of the war, 
our women will be placed first. Those who were 
here pointed the way to their sisters at home, 
calling for help they knew would come. It 
was thus through her women that America 


first came into the war.” 


When writing 


Women in [Industry 


Minimum Wage of $16.50 


MINIMUM wage of $16.50 per week for 

women employed in all mercantile es- 
tablishments in the District of Columbia has 
been agreed upon by twelve conferees repre- 
senting the 7,000 women so employed, the 700 
or more merchants of Washington, and the 
general public, who were called together by 
the Minimum Wage Board of the District of 
Columbia to consider the wage conditions in 
this industry. 

The order will go into effect November 1, 
after which time every woman with 7 months 
experience must recefve at least $16.50. Be- 
ginners must receive at least for the first three 
months $12.50 and for the next four months 
$14.50 per week. 

This agreement, which has been signed by all 
parties to the conference, sets the highest stan- 
dard yet reached through minimum wage legis- 
lation for women anywhere in the world. The 
next highest is the $15.50 per week fixed for 
the women in the ,srinting and publishing in- 
dustry of the Dis ict of Columbia, and next 
to that comes a0 fixed by the minimum 


wage board of the State of Washington. 


oe 
U NDER the policy adopted by the District 
of Columbia Minimum Wage Board, this 
$16.50 wage agreement has been arrived at 
through a genuine collective bargain, negotiated 
actually by the women workers concerned, tke 
merchants themselves, and the public. The wo- 
men’s representatives, who were nominated 
two months ago by ballot at a mass meeting 
which overflowed the U. S. National Museum 
auditorium, were Miss Ina Courtney, sales- 
woman in the shirtwaist department of Gar- 
finkle’s specialty shop; Miss Mary Sullivan, 
saleswoman in the hosiery department 
Woodward & Lothrop’s department store, and 
Miss Mae Dobkin, saleswoman in Michaels’ 
specialty shop. The employers’ representatives, 
who were nominated by, the Merchants’ & 
Manufacturers’ Association of the District, 
were George DeNeale, manager for S. Kann 
& Sons; Louis Meyer, of Woodward & Loth- 
rop’s, and Philip King, of King’s Palace. 
Mrs. Newton D. Baker, wife of the Secre- 
tary of War; Judge Kathryn Sellers of the 
Juvenile Court of the District; and Clarence 


R. Wilson, attorney, formerly Food Adminis- 
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BUY W.S.S trator for the District, were the representatives partly because the workers are not allowed to 
Thrift is the yeast alent Grits pennies to of the public, Mr. Wilson serving as chairman _ tell each other what their wages are—the old 
dollars. W.S. S. will prove it. of the conference. evil of the individual, secret bargain, the rem- 











HE officers of the Columbia 
Trust Company hope that 
women depositors will feel free to 
avail themselves of the experienced 
financial counsel which we are 


always glad to give. 


FIFTH AVENUE and 34TH STREET 


COLUMBIA 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


We are Sometimes Called the Official Suffrage Bank 
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The Best for Repairing esrewe 
Crockery, 
schaum, 
Tipping Billiard Cues, &c. 
Use Major’s Cement 


At all dealers. 
inds. 


Meer- 
Books, 


Vases, 
Furniture, 


All three 
15c per bottle. 






















WINGENDORF 


are made in filet and drawn work. 


731 Lexington Avenue. 


Embroideries. The only 
shop where monograms 


Tel., Plaza 2869 
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DYE WORKS 


First Class Work. 






CLEANERS 
and DYERS 


Prompt Delivery. 


ul New York City 


see telephone directory 


Reasonable Prices. 


The members of the permanent Minimum 
Wage Board, who called the conference and 
also sat as members of it, are Jesse C. Adkins, 
attorney, representing the public; for the em- 
ployers, Joseph A. Berberich, president of the 
and Manufacturers’ Association, 
Miss Ethel M. 


Smith, executive secretary of the Washington 


Trade Union 


Merchants’ 


and for the working women, 


Branch of the National Women’s 
League. 

The conference was called as a result of in- 
vestigations by the Board, through its secre- 
tary, Miss Clara Mortenson, which showed 
that of the 7,000 women employed in the stores 
of Washington more than 62 per cent are re- 
ceiving $12 per week and less, and 10 per cent 
are paid as little as $8 per week. 

The minimum budget represented in the con- 
ference agreement allots $9.30 for board and 
room, $4 for clothing, and $3.20 for sundries, 
these items including laundry, health insurance, 
savings and life insuranc® amusements, vaca- 
tion, church and charitYorganization dues, 
self-improvement, car far .7 nd other inciden- 
tals. Testimony as to all “:.2se items was col- 
lected and laid before the conference by all 
three groups, and the ‘various questions at is- 
sue were threshed over at ten successive meet- 


ings. 


HE women’s original demand was for $18 

per week, and the employers originally of- 
fered $15.50. With 5 votes in the conference for 
$18, Mrs. Baker voting with the 3 workers and 
the labor member of the board; two votes of 
$17 and one of $16.50 from the other represen- 
tatives of the public; and the employers with 
four votes for $16 as their top figure, the rate 
of $16.50 was finally determined as the wage 
upon which a unanimous agreement could be 
reached. 

The $16.50 rate is not adequate, in the opin- 
ion of Mrs. Raymond Robins, president of the 
National Women’s Trade Union League, who 
recommends $18 per week as the minimum 
upon which a working woman can maintain 
herself at a proper standard of health and effi- 
ciency. “The District of Columbia minimum, 


“ 


however,” she adds, “ will put the women now 


so vastly underpaid in position to make an 
organized demand for adequate compensation. 
It tends also to standardize the wage conditions 


in the stores, where no standard now prevails, 
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edy for which is organization.” 

The ' Merchants’ 
the District, 
Charles J. Columbus, has declared itself well 


& Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion of through its secretary, 
pleased with the finding of $16.50, which, it is 
estimated by the Wage Board, will add $4.50 
to $6.50 per week to the wages of about 4,000 


of their employees. 


War and the Child 
N “The Effect of the War on the American 
Child” Ruth McIntire, of the National Child 
together all that we 
She does not 


aim to give any general statement for the whole 


Labor Committee, brings 


have figures for on this subject. 


United States, for this can not be done, but she 
gives enough to show that even in the United 
States the war indirectly inflicted injury on 
children. 

The injuries are summarized under the heads 
“premature employment, closing the school, en- 
listing the teachers in war work, increase in 
juvenile delinquency, and endangering of grow- 
ing children’s health.” 

On the first head, 
their state labor laws—and all by specific legisla- 


seventeen states relaxed 
tion—during wartime. Besides this, the closing 
of schools, the stimulus of high pay and the 
emotional desire to do their bit undoubtedly led 
to much undetected illegal employment. Legal 
employment increased over peace time in many 
centers. Thus in Wilmington, Delaware, there 
was a 61 per cent. increase in work certificates 
and in Washington, D. C., an increase of almost 
300 per cent. 

One interesting side of child labor during 
the war was the exploitation of children for 
patriotic purposes, sometimes legitimately patri- 
otic—but none the less exploitation—sometimes 
business greed masquerading under that name. 
An example of the latter is that of a little girl 
of six who stood for two hours daily for two 
months selling war savings stamps from a booth 
erected for her. There happened to be no city 
ordinance under which the child could be pro- 
hibited from what the noon heat, the continual 


strain of soliciting, and the publicity must have 


rendered an injurious occupation at best. Con- 
siderable pressure on the part of social agencies 
ultimately coincided with her removal. In the 


course of investigation it was found that the 


child was employed by a famous insurance com- 
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pany to sell the stamps in which the company 
had over-invested. Such was her appeal to the 
public that over $12,000 worth of stamps were 
disposed of. 

School attendance fell off greatly during the 
war, partly because of increased child labor and 
partly because, according to the Bureau of 
Labor, 40,000 teachers left the schools to go into 
better paid war employments. Both city and 
rural schools felt this and the rural schools, as 
a result, are now largely in the hands of inex- 
perienced teachers. 

An increase in juvenile delinquency is not so 
commonly throughout the United 
States as in some of the European countries 


reported 


at war. 

Neither increased child labor nor the war 
labor of mothers not previously in industry 
could keep pace with war prices and in New 
York, for one example, the percentage of ill- 
nourished children increased from 10 to 21 per 
cent. 

Miss McIntire calls attention to the fact that 
to partly offset war’s bad effects in the United 
States government agencies developed for war 
purposes were active in directing public atten- 
tion to some of these effects and to some prob- 
lems of childhood not affected by the war. 


Women in Men’s Jobs 

HE final and most important chapter in 

the story of women in men’s jobs during 
the war will tell what happened to them and 
their jobs “when the boys came home.” Among 
the documentary evidence which is accumulat- 
ing for this chapter is the Restoration of Pre- 
War Practices Bill (in Britain) which removes 
the war concessions made by the trades unions, 
including the employment of women in men’s 
processes. A circular addressed to members 
of the House of Commons brings out three 
points of importance to women: 

“I. If this Bill become Law without Amend- 
ment it will be illegal to Employ Women upon 
any form of work in any of the Engineering 
and Allied Trades. 

“II. If this Bill 


Amendment Women will be Denied the Choice 


becomes Law _ without 
of their own Occupations. 

“III. If this’ Bill becomes Law 
Amendment Thousands of Women who have 
Served their Country Well will have a Bitter 
They do not ask for preferential 


without 


Griévance. 
treatment. They have already been turned out 
of their work, and they recognize that they must 
wait until trade revives and employment is 
again plentiful, and the returned soldiers have 
been resettled in industry; but they do feel that 
when this has been done they should be allowed 
fair and free competition. If now, while they 
are unemployed, the doors of opportunity are 
shut in their faces, no one can seriously expect 


that they will remain contented citizens.” 


When writing to, or dealing with, 


Women Workers in Japan 

N Japan, where apparently they have neither 

rights nor protection, women constitute the 
mainstay of industry. According to the Japan 
Year Book, 1918, 
main part in the 
In 19,299 factories, employing not less than 10 


“Female labor constitutes a 


factory economy of Japan. 


operatives each, male labor amounts to 42 per 
cent and female labor 58 per cent. Of the 
total number of child workers under 15 years 
of age 18 per cent are boys and 82 per cent 
are girl.” Here is “ pertected manhood,” with a 
vengeance. 

At the end of 1916 there were in Japanese 
factories 1,095,301 workers, 636,669 female and 
458,632 male. Not only were women almost 
200,000 in excess in the group as a whole, but 
when divided into age groups girl children 
appear as almost five to one compared with 
boys. No less than 5,571 little girls under 12, 
were at work as against 1,203 boys, and 87,709 
girls between 12 and 15, as against only 19,564 


boys. 


HE majority of these girls are in spinning, 

weaving and dyeing and the year book 
describes the conditions of their work. Seventy 
per cent of them live in the factory quarters, 
which means a sort of confinement. Work in the 
raw-silk factories lasts 13 to 14 hours a day 
on an average, and that in the weaving mills 
14 to 16 hours. 
voted to sleeping, bathing, toilet, etc. 


The remaining hours are de- 
It is not 
surprising that the health of these young wo- 
men is seriously injured by such conditions. 
With regard to the spinning mills, female 
workers are put to night work every seven or 
eight days. Night work affects the worker's 
health so severely that at the end of a week 
they lose considerable weight. This loss may 
be partly recovered during the succeeding week 
on the day shift, but the night work, though 
intermittent, ultimately injures the health of the 
workers. None can stand the strain for more 
than a year, when death, sickness or desertion is 
the inevitable outcome. The consequence is 
that 80 per cent of the female workers leave 
the factories every year through various causes, 
but this loss is immediately replenished by new 
hands. 

The food provided by the factory boarding 
houses may be tolerable to the class from which 
the women are recruited, but as to the other 
accommodation it is simply sickening. The 
women on the night and day shifts are obliged 
to share one bed, which is neither aired nor 
dusted, and never exposed to the sun, since as 
soon as one leaves it another takes her place. 
Consequently consumption spreads among the 
operatives like an epidemic. 

The death rate from consumption among 


these girls is 30 per 1,000. 





Keeping Your 
Valuables, Safe 


during the summer is an im- 
portant part of our service. 
For a very moderate charge, 
we call for, receipt and store 
silverware, precious stones, 
securities, insurance policies, 
etc. 


Illustrated booklet, describ- 
ing this and other features 
of service will be sent on 


request. 


United States Safe 
Deposit Company 


125th St. 
at 8th Ave 


Madison Ave. 
at 75th St. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
32 Liberty Street 


Broadway 
at 73rd St. 


All offices adjoin those of the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company 
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Mr. Mayor, Watch Your Step! 


ERE is another suggested program for 


home-made civics for woman political 


groups. Don’t let your mayor side-step, back- 
step, hesitate or glide—Watch his step and call 
Don’t be afraid 


upon him to watch it also. 


of him, remember that a mayor is elected 
by the people and you are a part of the 
people. 

Take a concrete example. Girls on the 


streets of New York have been arrested un- 


justly on charges of disorderly conduct. Many 


of these girls were grossly insulted, some 


were put in jail. Working girls lost their jobs 
because of the charges brought against their 
names. All were subjected to the indignity 
of not being listened to in their own behalf. 
If the detective who, even without witnesses, 


arrested them said they were guilty, they 


were accounted guilty. His word was accepted 


by the Court as final; theirs was never 
accepted. 
This is what Mayor Hylan himself con- 


fesses to be the case in a letter to Rodman 
Wanamaker, Chairman of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Public Welfare: “It has been in- 
timated that police officers were working with 
despicable lawyers who make a specialty of 
preying upon women, and demanding extor- 
tionate fees for defending them on charges 
likely 


officers assigned to this special kind of work 


of soliciting. It is very that police 


become over-zealous in the performance of 


their duties. A woman under arrest surely 


needs help in a case like that. Then again it 
sometimes happens that unscrupulous police- 
men will make an arrangement with an un- 
scrupulous lawyer whereby after the arrest 
the lawyer gets the case and all the money 
that he can squeeze out of the woman. The 
case goes to trial. The officer assumes it to 


be true. The lawyer, who ought to be pro- 


tecting the woman, never questions the ve- 


racity of his friend the policeman. In most 


cases the woman is found guilty, sentence 


is suspended and the defendant placed on 
probation. This procedure protects the officer, 
stops any criticism of the magistrate, and 
pleases and profits the lawyer in the case. The 
whole thing is a farce. If the lawyer was not 
under obligation to the policeman, he would 
not hesitate to cross-examine at the trial. The 
magistrate would then pay more attention and 


the laxity which terminates the procedure in 


Educational 


many of these cases and in minor criminal 


courts would be thus eliminated.” 

The Mayor’s letter to Commissioner Wana- 
maker commends the idea of having a woman 
assistant district attorney put in charge of all 
cases in the women’s day court, and asks, 
“Could not your Committee engage a good, 
reputable lawyer, preferably a woman, who 
would be assigned to the women’s court to look 
after the legal rights of women who have been 
arrested? This would aid justice and not ob- 
struct it. It would work toward the elimination 


of the shyster lawyer who devotes himself 
wholly to preying upon women who are arrested 
and brought to court. Women brought to court 
should be informed that there is someone at 
the court with whom they can advise and to 
who would 


This 


would drive these lawyers from this kind of 


whom they might state their case, 
appear for them without charging a fee. 
practice and end any possible connection be- 
tween such lawyers and the police. I believe 
that if you can get the right kind of a lawyer 
working under your direction it will do a lot 
of good. Of course you would have to get 
a man or a woman who would give his or her 


whole time to this welfare work.” 


ROM a 


a woman prosecutor, the District Attorney 


positive declaration of the need of 
side-steps into an “if.” From a strong recom- 
niendation for such a woman, the Mayor glides 
fifty- 


“Of course you would have 


into a “preferably,” and ends up on a 
fifty compromise. 
to get @ man or wosnian, who would give all of 
his or her time to it.” 

By this one sees that the largest pari of 
practical civics is learning to watch the steps 
Much water may run under 
f” and 


There is many a civic incident in your home- 


of public officials. 
ihe bridges of “i “ preferably.” 
town, that calls on you to find out what the 
position needs, and inform yourself as to what 
public officials have promised to do about it. 
Don’t let the Mayor or the District Attorney 
or the Sheriff or the Tax—much less the Gar- 
bage—Collector slip through a knot-hole or fall 
into a crack, Keep them geiitly aware of the 


fact that you are on guard. 








New Courses, Critics and Instructors 


| CONSULT OUR NEW RECONSTRUCTION CATALOG | 
| THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART | 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, President Opens September 11th 
Professional courses in Domestic Architecture, Interior 
Decoration; eg ae and fay 4 Design; Poster Advertising 
and Industrial Design; Lif. awing; Illustration; Paint- 
ing; also classes for Teachers and special lecture courses. 
2239 Broadway, New You | 


SUSAN F. BISSELL, Secretary 


Women’s Muscular Strength 
RECENT study of the muscular strengt! 
A of college women by Clelia Buel Moshe: 
and Ernest Gale Martin, both of Leland Stan 
ford University, proves that muscular strength 
is much more a matter of use than of sex 
Thus in the group studied it was found that 
the women’s pectoral muscles were weaker than 
man’s on account of the use of certain articles 
clothing (brassieres, etc.) that limited the‘: 
activity; back muscles were stronger, because 
women’s clothes are to a large extent buttoned 
in the back, men’s in front. Certain of women’s 
arm muscles were stronger, owing to the fact 
that they do up their hair and also because the 
heavy coat sleeves of men limit the freedom of 
action of these muscles. The forearm of men is 
better developed than that of women, because 
women wear tight sleeves and because they do 
not customarily lift weights. 

The general conclusion of the study is that 
there is no difference in the muscular strength 
of women and men which is due to sex as such. 
Such differences as are frequently found are due 
to differences in the use of the muscles, brought 
about by the conventional limitations of activ- 
A high degree of muscular 


ity or by dress. 








VESTOFF - SEROVA 
RUSSIAN SCHOOL | 
OF 


CLASSIC DANCING 


26 East 46th Street New York City 


OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 2399 


Private Lessons Classes | Normal Courses 

















IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 


Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers | 
Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Ave. and 59th St. | 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 














ROSETTA O’NEILL 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Complete instruction for those aiming to be- 
come teachers. Arrangements made for 
private classes within a radius of four hours’ 

traveling distance of New York City. 


Classto—National TA NCING 


Interpretive—Ballroom 
“To Miss O’Neill | owe my success”—Mrs. Vernon Castle 
766 Madison Ave., New York Telephone Plaza 8692 
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power in a woman in no way lessens her racial 


efficiency 
power, as in the pectoral muscles, may be a dis- 


for childbearing. Lack of muscular 
tinet racial disability. 

‘We may therefore conclude,” says the re- 
port, “that sex is not necessarily a disability, 
and that if some method be found of adjusting 
work to the individual strength under proper 
hygienic conditions, without reference to sex, 
there is no reason why the potential power of 
woman may not be used without danger of les- 
sening her racial efficiency.” 

The study was undertaken with a view to 
fiinding whether the men’s employments entered 
by women during the war threatened her general 


health. 


Defective Children 


— Defect in a Rural County (Sus- 
a Children’s 


Walter L. Treadway and 


sex County, Delaware) 


Bureau study by 
Emma O. Lundberg, is a dismal picture, which, 
with certain modifications, might apply to al- 
mest any rural county. It shows a native 
American population with twelve defectives per 
1,000 between the ages of 6 and 20. Sussex 
county is a region of poverty and few of the 
handicapped children were receiving the care 
they ought to have for their own good and that 
of the community. About 20 per cent. were 
children placed out in other families, but this 
placing out had not improved their condition. 
rhe sort of placing which would have been 
beneficial was not furnished by this Delaware 
County, which neither made provision for the 
teaching of the feeble-minded, only one-fifth of 
whom were found incapable of learning, nor 
furnished any institution whatever for their 
care, except the county almshouse, whose con- 
dition was so primitive and disgraceful as to 


constitute a menace to their helplessness. 


Makers of Americans 


66 HE men and women who are making 

the Americans of to-morrow,” says the 
Literary Digest, “are being treated with less 
consideration than the janitors who sweep out 
the buildings in which they are employed; they 
are earning on the average less than the wages 
given to the scrub-women employed in the 
public buildings of the United States Govern- 
ment. Normal-school graduates receive less 


salary than street sweepers; high-school prin- 
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cipals and superintendents less than section 
foremen; country school teachers less for in- 
structing the farmer's children than he pays his 


hired man to feed his hogs.” 


A New Kind of School 


ITIZENSHIP schools are just now about 
the most popular form of suffrage activity 
in the United States. 

The Missouri Woman Suffrage Association 
is congratulating itself on having secured Miss 
Milwaukee to Miss 
B. Ames in conducting the citizenship 
Miss 


main in the state about six weeks, and in addi- 


Lutie Stearns of assist 
Marie 
schools in that state. Stearns will re- 
tion to taking part in the schools will appear 
on the Chautauqua platform at county teachers 
meetings. The citizenship schools are meeting 
with wonderful success in Missouri. 
Citizenship schools will be held in every ward 
and precinct of the state of Indiana according 
to plans of the Woman’s Franchise League. 
The object of these schools is to make good 
the slogan of the organization: “ Every woman 
an intelligent voter by 1920.” School houses, 


churches, and halls will be utilized for these 
schools, which will be open without charge. 


A week of intensive training in Indiana, 


under the Indianapolis which all 


League, to 
suffragists are invited, will start the prepara- 
tion for the citizenship schools there. Similar 
courses of study will be carried out in all 
the branch leagues over the state. Classes in 
the precincts will then be arranged, the in- 
the leagues who 


structors being members of 


have received training. 


To Aid Health Education 


D* PAYSON SMITH, Commissioner of 
Education of 


graduation address he gave on the Cape, “ We 


Massachusetts, said in a 
lost our Health Education bill, our beginning 
towards a program of wiping out the race- 
weakness revealed by the draft. 

“But one hopeful thing gleaned out of our 
despair is that the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association as their first legislative act 
voted to help health education, so maybe the 
women can do what the men have not been 
able to do, establish health campaigns that can 
really turn back the tide of ill health threaten- 


ing the child of the race.” 





Increase in Workers 
N estimate based on partial figures for the 
employment of women during the war in 
shows be- 


Germany (Monthly Labor Review) 


tween eight and nine millions employed, the 
maximum increase being in munitions, smelting 
metals and engineering, in the electrical trades 
(288 per cent), the chemical industry (36 per 


cent) and building trades (225 per cent). 











2107 S Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

A boarding school for girls. High School 
and College Preparatory Courses. Two years 
of College Work. Special courses: The Arts, 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, Business 
and Secretarial Training, Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Training, Domestic Science, Parliamen- 
tary Law. s 

MRS. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., 
President 


pi her Iustitute 




















| KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University. 


| | Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 
| jects taught by niversity Professors. 
| Practice Kindergartens. Students Resi- 
| dence. School opens Sept. 29th. Mid-year 
|} class enters Feb. 2nd. Address, Miss | 
| HARRIETTR MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New | 
York University, Washington Square, New | 





York City. 




















Children’s Playrooms 


Indoor and outdoor play 
| under skilled supervision 
For folder address 


| 
| Miss SARAH E. FISK, M. A., Director 
| 9 West 67th St., New York City 





Telephone, Columbus 4685 








MISS CHAIRES’ OUT-DOOR 
SCHOOL | 


Normal Course 


SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. | 


| 

Kindergarten and Primary Educational 
principles applied to children’s outdoor 
activities. Address, 
| 746 Madison Avenue | 


New York City 

















| MISS GILDNER 


Norwood Ave. Elberon, N. J. 


P. O. Box 255 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Primary to college preparatory. Individual 
or class work. Students en pension. 


June to October 
611 West 1llth St., New York City 
Cathedral 7060 
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Anna Howard Shaw 


OR her no solemn bell shall toll 
At close of day 

Announcing that her weary soul 
Has gone away, 

Proclaiming that her spirit brave 
Has fled to God, 

She does not rest within the grave 
Beneath the sod. 

To that bright land beyond the sky 
She only fled. 

How foolish then it is to cry 
That she is dead. 

She has but left this darksome world 
For one more fair, 

And safe within the gates empearled 
Awaits us there. 

She left for glory; 
Her work is done. 


weep not then, 


Left as the runner departs when 
The race is won. 

And while your tearful, mourning eyes 
Yow’re casting down, 

Lo! pierced the 
To claim her crown! 


H, Shelby Holbrook. 


she has farthest skies 


Hannah Patterson Honored 


ISS HANNAH PATTERSON, 
Distinguished 


who was 


recently awarded the 
Service Medal for her work as assistant direc- 
tor of the Council of National Defence, and 
former director of the Woman’s Committee of 
that body, has been appointed a member of the 
the War 


Advisory Committee of Bureau of 


Risk Insurance. 

Miss Patterson was formerly a member of 
the board of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, and has long been an 


ardent worker on behalf of the cause. 


Women Aviators 


N connection with the rumor that Ruth Law 
will fly the Atlantic, the Common Cause re- 
minds us that Harriet Quimby, an American 
April, 
being the first aviator to fly the English Chan- 


also, in 1912, gained the distinction of 


nel. The year before, Maurice Hewlett’s wife 
was given a Royal Aero Club pilot’s certificate, 
but even she was not the pioneer woman pilot. 
This honor went to the Baroness de Laroche 
in 1909, who has now made a record height 
among women aviators of 4,800 metres or al- 


most 16,000 feet. Mrs. Cody was among the 
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We. shall be glad to have readers of the 
Woman Citizen who contemplate visiting 
New York refer to us for detailed information 
with regard to local hotels. 
The Woman Citizen Corporation. 

















THOUSAND ISLAND HOUSE 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 








The Venice of America 


The most delightful and convenient 
location in the Thousand Islands. Fine 
fishing and motor boating. 


The starting point of all principal 
water sports. Finest auto roads from 
all points East or West. 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON 


Proprietor 

















NEW YORK’S 


Smartest Motor Resorts 


PELHAM HEATH INN 


Pelham Parkway and Eastchester Road 


and 
BLOSSOM HEATH INN | 
Merrick Road, Lynbrook, Long Island 
Dancing Excellent Cuisine 
Under the Direction of 
H. J. anp J. A. SussKInp 

















“ THE GOODY SHOP” 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 

14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 


5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 




















first English women to fly and among French 


women aviators are Mlle. Dutrieu and Mme. 
Herveu.. Several women were among _ the 
founders of the Royal Aero Club, among them 
Mrs. Asheton Harbon, 1906 won a 


cup for the longest voyage in England. 


who in 





Younger Sister (on two weeks’ stay in the 
country): “ What kind of flowers are these?” 
Older Sister: “ Why, these are the kind we 


get three cents a dozen for making.”—Life. 





A summer sojourn dota city will 
prove doubly delightful if spent 
where the rooms are immaculate, 
the service efficient, the food 
unsurpassed,and the prices 
reasonable. Discerning visitors 
choose the 


hotel Wolcott 











HOTEL McALPIN 


Broadway at 34th Street, New York 
An Entire Floor Reserved 
Exclusively for Women 
Hostess and Chaperon in Charge 
Shopping Guides Available 





31 st.Street by Fifth Ave: New Yorke | 














HOTEL LE MARQUIS 


12 East 3ist Street, New York 
(Four Doors from Fifth Avenue) 


Combines every convenience and home comfort, and 
commends itself to people of refinement wishing to live 
on American Plan and be within easy reach of social and 


ne 

Room and bath $4.00 per day with meals. or $2.50 per 
day without meals 

Illustrated ay - adly es — request. 


© TOLSON, Ms 
JouN | P. TOLSON, anager. 








dramatic centers. Especially adapted to ladies traveling | 











The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 


Elegance Exclusiveness 
Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 
Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath....$5to$ 


Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 
est grade foods at moderate prices. 

















OFFERS 


HER PRIVATE RESIDENCE 


ASA 


SUMMER HOME FOR 


344 West 84th Street 


DISCRIMINATING WOMEN | 


New York City | 





Mrs. Henry Harrison Boswell | 


| 
| 











— BUY W.S.S.— 
If you can’t save the first dollar, you 
can’t save the last. Invest every pay day 


in W.S.S 
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OFFICIAL BOARD OF THE 


Suffrage Association 


| BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
AND OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 
Telephone: 4818 Murray Hill 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 


Honorary President, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
President, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 


nd Vice-President, Miss Mary Garrett Hay, New York 
3rd Vice-President, Mrs. Guilford Dudley, Tennessee 
{th Vice-President, Mrs. Raymond Brown, New York 


Treasurer, Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers, Connecticut 


Directors 
Mrs. Charles H. Brooks, Kansas 
Mrs. J. C. Cantrill, Kentucky 
Mrs. Richard E. Edwards, Indiana 
Mrs. George Gellhorn, Missouri 
Mrs. Ben Hooper, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore, New York 
Miss Esther G. Ogden, New York 
Mrs. George A. Piersol, Pennsylvania 
National Press Department 


son Avenue, New York 





Congressional Committee 


Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Chairman, Washington Headquarters, 


1626 Rhode Island Avenue 


National Woman Suffrage 
Publishing Company, Inc. 


Miss Esther G. Ogden, President, 171 Madison Avenue, New 


York 





National American Woman 


ist Vice-President, Mrs. Stanley McCormick, Massachusetts 


5th Vice-President, Mrs. Helen Gardener, Washington, D. C. 
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Recording Secretary, Mrs. Halsey W. Wilson, New York 
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RUSH OF INTERNATIONAL 
SUFFRAGE VICTORIES | 
FOR WOMEN | 
Scarcely a week passes that the cables don’t | 
flash news from Europe and elsewhere of 
some sweeping victory for full enfranchise- 
ment here—or the granting of a limited suf- 
frage there. 
The Towers of Prejudice are Crumbling. 
Read the Complete Story in the 
INTERNATIONAL WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE NEWS 
Published Monthly in London 


Mail This Coupon Now 


for subscription. Beginning 


I 


Month of 


enclose $1.00 one year's 


PR ccc aatakekaseramaniee eanin eT , 
Address 


Send to 


INTERNATIONAL WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE NEWS 
New York Office 
171 MADISON AVENUE 
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EDUCATION 1s the Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 





“‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure.’’—President Woodrow Wilson. 


Our free democratic Government, made possible by popular education, is 
now in grave peril, and we must win this war or human liberty will perish 
from theearth. Every loyal American should prepare himself for any emer- 
gency in this critical period by becoming more efficient than ever before. 
One of the greatest means of efficiency is a practical, accurate, reliable, and 


up-to-date Reference Library, and this is 


RR QOS 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPALDIA 
GResearch Bureau for Special Information 


Nelson’s gives you all the information contained in other 
Encyclopaedias and thousands of new subjects that are not to 
be found in any other Reference Work. 


OSS. 
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“When All Others Fail, 


In October and March of every year, all sub- 
scribers to NELSON’S receive their semi- 
annual installment of 250 or more Renewal 
Pages (between 500 and 700 pages annually). 
Therefore NELSON’S is always strictly re- 
liable and up to date, 


NELSON’S NOW CONTAINS articles of 
such vital importance to the woman of to-day as Food and 
Food Control; Fuel Control; Home Economics; Child 
Labor; Women in Industry; Hygiene and Sanitation; Red 
Cross and First Aid; Libraries; Unemployment; Women's 
Clubs; Cost of Living; Elections; Gardening; Moving 
Pictures; together with the fullest and most recent infor- 
mation on the Great War, including a Complete Chronologi- 
cal Record of the war to date, with articles on Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, War Risk Insurance, Con- 
scription, Camouflage, Tanks, Trenches, Submarines, 
Shipbuilding, Army Aviation, Camps, Cantonments, 
Training Stations, Biographies of the great leaders of 
Europe and America, etc., etc. 






Born in America—Made in America—By Americans 
—For Americans—And it Covers the Whole World 
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